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NEILSON AND THORNDIKE’S 
History of English Literature 


A school book that is a literary contribution. 
A masterpiece in literary composition that introduces 


young students to literature. 


Seldom is it possible for a publisher to announce a book of su 
is the new History of English Literature by Professor William Allen N 
formerly of Harvard College, now President of Smith College, and Pr 
Ashley H. Thorndike, of Columbia University—two men recogn 
scholars and critics of distinction, who as teachers in high school and 


{ | } ' 1 


editors texts for schools and as instructors of high school teacher 


} 1 " Be 3 
been in < ‘ touch with the prot lems of teaching English Literature 


hool and young college and normal schoo! students 


NEILSON AND THORNDIKE’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


j . - : 
ts literature as a living thing through the great personalities ti 


reated it; through the various literary forms that have developed 
in the life of the art of writing; through an observation of im 

of thought and progress as they are reflected in the liter iTy 

epo h and of our time 


NEILSON AND THORNDIKE’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


vides an elementary survey of the vast field of English liter 

tive and its appeal is purposely limited to young people or those y 
the study of literature It deals with great writers and studies important pe! 
it gives small space to literary technicalities It focuses attenti 
high lights and makes the picture vivid. A new History of English | 
by t naster educators, who are also distinguished literary critics, t] 
shenomenal. Teachers of English will immediately recognize its v 


» progressive school will lose no time in acquiring it 


i 
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lmost any elementary 
ed country, he finds 
It makes little 
n Japan or India, 
European 
essential branches 
Why is this articular 
ersally taught The answer 
ographical knowledge ‘ teaching, na ely, Ss 
eed among enlightened people from the non-essent 
ereat weakness n 
GEOGRAPHY IN THI I ITE] teaching. hur 
STATES 
results of geography teaching young and inexperience 
ools are far from satisfactory. the emphasis shall be la 


P ples shall be 


isually assigned is the | f princip! 


raining on the part F ne their best. but they earcel be ex 


One of the shortcomings f our pected effective ly to ede ntals 
schools is that thev send out from fundamentals 


rs supposedly qualified to teach this that the pupils do not get 
ad subject with an exceedingly to what is important, and 
paration. An investigation of after leaving school they 
in normal schools made a few alike the things of real 
showed that many of these’ the things of no importa 
a part of their graduates no 
whatever in geography, while GEOGRAPHY IN THI 
them only a brief review of A decade ago phy 
school course; vet, there 1s looked upon as the 
the elementary school cur science in the 
hich needs such breadth of years it has suffer 
n order to teach it effectively, 4 decline in other s 
veography. The students who gehools. Phvs 
al schools and universities dis proved a 


gnorance of ordinary geography — gscjenee. 


rapid rise of 


Most of the 





| if 3 el il two reasons why it 
has 1 oO! S that the selence 1s essen 

all: outdoor study and can not be 
effect Ve ly taught without outdoor work. 
The vast n ajority of teachers to whom 
the study has been assigned have not been 


yrepared to teach the subject in this way. 


The DEST that many ( do was to make 


it a text-book study, in a few cases intro 


ducing 1 ap When taught only 


ePXerelses 
irom a text hook. physical geography loses 
The 


veography 


half its educational wortn. second 


physical has not 
that it was dehuman 


too little 


Ions 18 


d; it gave far attention to 


man and his activities. 


In recent years there has been a notable 


increase of in commercial branches, 


commercial geography is now taught 


and 


in the majority of high schools. On the 


whole, commercial geography is proving 


somewhat more satisfactory than is phys 
ieal geography, and pupils usually like it 
them 


better. It seems to more practical 


interesting. 


skeptical 


more 


have been 


and in most eases it 1s 


Edueators. however. 
of commercial geography, because, as fre 


quently taught, it appeals mainly to the 


memory and ealls for little thinking and 
reasoning on the part of the pupil. More- 
over the earlier text-books (and some are 


still in use) were too largely catalogues 


of statements about exports and imports, 


iufactures, agricultural products, and 


~ 


tistical matters generally. A reform in 


-haracter of text-books in commercial 
or economic creography is going on and the 


study is rising in favor. This gives rise to 


What kind of geography is 


most desirable in the high school. 


the (jue stion 


THE KIND OF GEOGRAPHY MOST DESIRABLE IN 
rHE HIGH SCHOOL 

Of the sixteen units which make up the 

four years of the high school course, geog- 
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raply 
least 
T} ere 


one unit; that 1s, one year 
are three sciences that shou 
eluded in every general high-scho 
They are biology, physies, and 


We 


to language, 


seven of the s 
fore oT 
three units to mathematics: two 


may grant 


English and 


units to history and civies; a 


three units to the science group 


biology because no pupil shou d 0 
the high schoo] who IS largely 
the 


own 


} 


world of life about him 
physiology and anatomy 
be difficult to deft nd any institut 
gave its diploma to a boy who 
of the 


laws of physies wi 


around him every moment ol 


] 


about which he wants to know. O 
if it is known that a high-se 

is roiling to eollege or to a ul 
will there take these sciences, t 
tention does not hold. The po 
to urge is that the school has 


duty in preparing a student for 


leaves him ignorant of these ty 
sciences, bioloev and physics 
It is equally demonstrab! 


school has not done its duty 


graduates from it notably ign 
The 


geograpliy ean be 


geography. essentials 
covered n one 
a vear in the high school, but 


kind of 


possibly more valuable than physi 


geography no less valu 


raphy ; it is often called human 
It is this phase of the subject w 
commends itself to 


people veneral 


Students who are leaving our 
are seriously lacking in knowledg: 
political and economie geography 
the 
ignorant of 
When a 


current 


countries of world. 
helievably 
raphy. 

the 


person reads 


and magazines he 

















s. eountries, and other geo- 


whose location he ought, 


vent citizen, to be reasonably 
I am not defending the 
. of long lists of obscure places. 
er of places to be located may be 
far below that 
but having determined the 


locational 


riven in most of 
OOKsS : 
essentials in geog- 
should insist that those places 
from until 


ved (always maps 


me fixed in the mind. 
IMPORTANCE OF MAP STUDIES 
st useful part of elementary 

vy 1s that obtained from the map 
s. The information which the map 
s the knowledge which is the most 
From 


1 by the reading public. 


ndpoint of secondary and higher 
geography—that is, a 


—is thor 


tion, rational 
f causes and consequences 
lesirable; but every educated man 
n needs a knowledge of the map 
United States, of 


nd in diminishing degree, of the 


orld, of the 
mntinents, High-school geography 


nelude a large amount of work 
ps, the sketching of maps and the 
of maps, to the end that clear map 
res may become a 


permanent posses- 


the student: and whenever he reads 


word Peking, or London, or 


re the 
or Constantinople, he sees those 


their proper positions on the map. 


UNDERSTANDING OF OTITER NATIONS 
AND PEOPLES NEEDED 
kind of 


geography which makes the pupil intelli- 


further plea is for the 


hout the peoples and countries of 
rid, particularly those peoples and 
intries that are influential in the world. 

1 am speaking of the needs of educated 


people who have had more than an 
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elementary schooling, the people who are 


destined to be, in a small way or large 


way, leaders of thought and molders of 
opinion in the communities where they 
live. It is a shame for Americans, with 


their splendid publie se} ool systen Ss, to be 
sending out high-schoo] students with such 
world 


with. 


ignorance of the geography of thé 


as our graduates are handicapped 


This is not meant to be scolding or fault 
finding; it is plain statement of fact; it is 
the conviction of teachers everywhere that 
weak links in the education of 
is their lack of knowl 


the other countries of the 


one of the 
American children 
edge of world, 
and even of their own country. 
COLLEGE STUDENTS’ IGNORANCE O} 
GEOGRAPHY 

It is my experience that not one college 
student in ten can correctly write in the 
states of his 


own ¢O 


names of the 


when given an unlettered outline map 0 


the United States showing the state boun 
Many students, surprisingly many 
mistakes as calling 


New England, or 


daries. 


students, make such 


Pennsylvania a part of 
Erie, or con 


placing Cincinnati on Lake 


sidering that Buenos Ayres is the capital 


of Brazil. or understanding that Berlin is 
Rhine. In an examination given 


asked, 


things, ‘‘ What is your estimate of the dis 


on the 


some time ago, | among other 


tance between Chicago and New Orleans ?’’ 


The answers varied all the from 210 
to 19.000 Another 


their estimate of 


wav 


miles. question asked 


these students to give 


the area of answers varied 


Japan. The 


from 500 square miles to 40,000,000 square 


miles. When asked to estimate the area of 
their own country, their answers varied 
from 15,000 square miles to 110,000,000 
square miles. It is not expected or 
desirable that students should memorize 


the areas of states or countries, brt it is 
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eX s ho spen twelve 
years know su areas 
if i Ox tely and Is i\ a 
ASIS nera ntellig« i it suen 
ati If their estimates ere too small 


by fifty per cent., or too large by one hun 


r 
dred rtwo ! indre i per cent, they eould 
excused it \ ( ge students 
stimate the area of their own country at 
one hundred million square miles, which is 


more than the entire land area of the 


earth, the evidence is that their geograph 
eal information is too inaecurate to be of 


much value. We would not tolerate sue 
ignorance of English literature or of his 
tory A student who believed that Shake 
spear was a Frenchman, Napoleon a Greek, 
or Luther an Englishman, would be ridi 
eculed; vet students make worse mistakes 
than these in the field of geography and 
no one 18 surprised Whi ; Beeause every 
body knows that such ignorance is wide 
spread. It is tolerated because it is 


common, 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BREADTH OF MIND 

My plea is for geography which makes 
pupils familiar with the location and ap 
proximate size, the resources, the great in 
dustries, the large cities and the dominant 
activities of the leading nations of the 
world. The students who come out of our 
high schools ought to be reasonably intelli- 
gent about Japan, China, South America, 
and Europe. They ought to know to what 
extent the racial qualities, the geographical 
position, the form of government, and the 
endowments of these nations make them 
strong or weak. They ought to have an 
intelligent interest in these countries, for 
we must live with them, and trade with 
them, and come in touch with them in 
peace and perhaps in war. One of Ger- 


many’s colossal blunders was that she was 


so engrossed in admiring her own kultur 





that she failed to underst 
tions Had Germany ad 
ind studied other countries 
vould not have pursued a 
turned the whole world aga 
lay Germany lies a wi 
s ind one reasor r it is 
sublimely rmorant of tl 

Oop 0 other na ms a \ 
re not entirely I I s 
lrulv, high-school geograp) 


ipils that full and mature 
oreign countries and of the 


hich enables them to underst 


the national life of foreign 
of their own people; but t 
eourse can proy ide reovrapnie ms 


to the extent that pupils shall |} 
foundation upon which to bu 
knowledge as the years pass 
American youth to be as we 
and as well trained as any yout 
world. We are spending more 1 
as much per capita on edueat 

other nation. Our federal] gover 
our states are willing to devote any 
of money necessary to the educati 
youth, and we want that eduecat 
the best that skill, and money, ar 


; 


thinking can give. We want 
tion in the later life of the st 
want it to aid in making him ar 
gent, broad-viewed citizen: we 
to appreciate, so far as he can 
tions between his own country 


various foreign countries: the 


our dependence upon them and 
dependence upon us; we want | 
the geographical knowledge whic 
background for judging of our 
policies and for intelligently ass 
shaping those policies. 

THE WAR HAS REJUVENATED GEO 

During the war, a professor 


nomies in a sister university r 
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s brought geography into nong ons, | roa 
S 1 1t in the offic yy the educatior ~ \ th 1 
soard in Washington, where = grapple telliger relg 
ere much in demand. The problems and domest pr : 
soard, the War Industries’ will face us; and o1 of lements i t 
Shipping Board, the Division that training must be a k ledge of 
igence, were all compet reoeTapny its best a widest sense 


tvpes of trained men, among 


d in economie geography. GEOGRAPHY IN THI NIV 
e ry well-trained geographer in The universities are doing t r part 
S sought DY rovernment more and ore satistactorily t mav be 
; in Washington, Our univer a matter of surprise to know that tao 
eted of their geography are universities in this country that 
of the insistent demands from year enrol] from a thousand to two thou 
wr trained geographers. sand students in geography ‘raee ¢ 


the University of Wisconsin, and the Un 


:Y 'S NEED OF GEOGRAPHERS” versity of Chicago offer rom twenty to 
ever kno vn so much interest 1n rorty different courses In geogray] \ The 
matters on the part of lead University of Wisconsin has a staff of 


ight in this country as there has nine in its faculty who teach nothing but 
1914. All realize that America geography. The University of Pennsy] 
to take a very large part in’ vania in its economic geography and re 


| affairs; that we, as a nation lated courses, enrolls more than two thou 

lly rising to a position of leader- sand students, and there are many univer 
Our foreign trade has been expand sities that count their students in geog 
ps and bounds. We shall have raphy by the hundreds. Looking across 


largest merchant fleets in the to Europe, we find that virtually every 
We already have the greatest important university in every country of 
¢ yards. Even before the war Europe has its chair of geography 
vctured more than Germany and France has more than fifty instructors and 

gland combined. Our national wealth professors of geography in its universities 
greater than that of England and Every one of the twenty-six universities 
ombined, This is not said boast- in Germany has a chair of geography, and 

s said to emphasize the fact that some of them several. Austria, Hungary, 

m much has been given, of him Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Den 
be required. Whether we mark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, 


not, America will be compelled all have chairs of geography in their lead 


place among the nations that ing universities. Oxford has a school of 
s te the world. Economie depend- geography. The study has been late in 
g ther nations upon us has been rising to university rank in this coun 


reased by this war. Because the’ try, but it has risen, and is having rapid 


nation is destined to be a leader growth. However, only a few students out 
SCHOOL AND Society, Vol. IX., pp. 223 See Journal of Geography, Vol. 18, pp. 129 
ry 22, 1919, for article on ‘‘ The Coun 141, April, 1919, ‘‘Geography in American and 


r Geographers,’’ by R. H. Whitheck. European Universities,’’ by R. H. Whitbeck 
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requires 
vorld geography 
more thorough-go 


geography 


ereste | 


reason 


COLLEGE PREPARATION IN THE COM 
BINATION HIGH SCHOOL 


D. KINGSLEY 
the 


vive the 


CLARENCI has defined edu- 


il guidanes assistanee which 


as 


should pupil in choos 


the schoo] 


ing educational opportunities wise 


eluding the 


high school 


particular 


+} 
INStl 


keen interest in voca- 


nal guidance and the development 


agencies within and without 


a sorts ol 


schoo ASSIST DUDILIS 


in the proper ehoiee 
he 


matier of educational guid 


of has somewhat obscured t 


vocations, 
interest in the 
with tl 


especially in ion 


of 


connect 
electives with a view 
igher educational institutions. 
The 


was a Simple one. 


old problem of college preparation 
The high school was in 
the main a college preparatory school, and 
was largely attended by students who had 
further education in mind. Since the high 
school has become more and more the school 
for the community needs rather than a col- 


lege preparatory school, the problem has 


repar: 


p 


ruidance 


factory. 


academ| 


lish, and enough hi 


and science to make up the n 


The curriculum 


points. 


moulded largely by thi 


include many 


subjects wuts 


cepted units, so that a student 


academic course was fairly s 
pared for college at the end 
The great combination 
recent development offer 
educational 


diffieult 


now setting out before its 


problem in 
increasingly 


orate a la earte instead 
table d’hote of former day 
the pupils unless they have 
nite advice will 

thing. 

The very wealth of el 
to the student entering hig 
educational guidance 
if the 


four years of training to the 


im pers 


high school, in ad 


of the community is also inte 
as before. the possibility of 


24 ]] + 
ecoiege al 


I 


who believe that 


those 


should make no effort 


’ 


the public expense 





pre} 
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It assumes 
| know them. 
That is 
now made 
vh school is to fulfill its whole their 
business should be now find an opp: 
the possibilit es of begin specializat 


lucation, and to inspire interest jects, and are di 


lation of it. Individual teach 


they are ready to 
ne this by precept and example _ stitutions prefer 


I 
mmemorial, but it should be a foundation in high 


a more general academic 


‘f the school’s responsibilities. 


building upon 
interest in further educa subjects of a 
be supplemented by making TI 1] 


le colleges the mst 
pupils all sorts of information in an effort 


res and college entrance require Among the ste 


his edueational guidance should bridge the 


the gap may 
n the course and should be uni growth of flexibility 

ven. Without such guidance, we _ the granting of certificate 
r and over again in the last vear 


crediting of sec 
ol with the situation of the boy tion of comprehensive examinations and 
finds that he has the opportunity _the introduction, in a few cases, of psycho 
eollege, and who merely from 


logical tests. 


thought or of proper guidance is There are those 
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Fyraaqua 


em and @ive 


‘Tl upon 


llege preparati 


liploma no lons 


] 


ana good 
elasses 


would 


The 


paration as 


] 


a general basis. 


preparation. 


erform, 


-ommunity, 


ffer a fair opportunity 


higher education in 


amé 
account 


and stat 
a knotty 
Now 
and voecationa 
avoid assumin 


] . } 
iMaviser ana Ss 


‘ormation in available form for pupils. 
Any ne 


“e requirements for the 


who has tried to summarize college 
school students knows what an impos 


Not only do they differ one 


are 


y ; L- $4 3 
sible TaSK | is. 


from the other, constantly 


changing. 


Educational guidance may be eonducted 


through courses of study blanks distributed 


at the beginning of the school year, an- 


nouncements and explanations at chapels 


by the principal and assistant principals, a 


bureau and individual advice of 


) 
college 


Is LN POSSITDLe 
curate aay 


quirements. 


electives. 

Kingsley 
give too 
It is not advice that 
information, so that the pup 
making it 


own choice may be 


esi possible knowledge, and 


] 


no quarrel with the school 


he has not chosen wisely. 

telligent choice will be excell 
wise use of th 

The following is the stat 


drawn up and placed 
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items may seem to be 


pecific help, it is im 
summarize accurately except at 
serves at 


the necessity of evaluated 


‘e requirements in ™&jor sul 
un 

ves and may lead to : 
accept 


part of the 


» the 
lifferent 
ng from 


consult 


inv particular e Bureau to 
, may prove a 
to enter Yale, Harvard, Additic 
ss ¢ in the Ez 
Latin 
These colleges which offer ng al gg } rofessional and 


ynal informati ould be given 


> : 7 
to the Students especial! Ol ) colleges 


for the technical lines. So many pupils think of 
college ‘ademic opportunity 
Latin for prac . 2 “- 
é apo is for those who intend to teach tl 
colleges in the : 
’ Itimore. do not concern themselves wit! 
general, admit on either trance require ments. It IS not 
requirements sume that 


ae tha assachusetta E 

as the Massachusetts the new < 

afayette, . 
‘ now offer 

eases, prep 

should also 


ng course, should include 


ges, four years of mathematics, concerning 


1 four years of English 
Test 0 admit on higt “hoo . 
W Point admit on high-school = minimum 
student fulfills the entrance re ion 
; ‘ The main 
lowing fourteen points: : oe 
ever, snouida 
nt. algebra . 

—— 
geometry have Col 

of English making an 1 

vars of history For example, since the introduction 


ints from a list of prescribed aca household science into the high school, an 


ubjects 


ols make the f 


increasing number of girls takes sewing 
here seems to be some kind of preestal 
lished harmony between girls and sewing. 


‘*Tt is so nice for Mary to be able to mak 
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} S But the resentm s men drafted fo mos 
keen v Mary finds that sewing is not i! southern states, with now ar 

y graces of Bryn Mawr or Wellesley, from the North. Batches 
ind that four years of it do not help much hundred men would be li: 
n accumulating the necessary 15 points examiner would say that 
for entrance. Just how to give this infor those who could not read 
mat n so that one does not unwisely write a letter home to step 
frighten off students from the new indus Often there were more w] 
trial subjects, which have a cultural as w those who remained. W) 
as a practical value, and yet, on the other questioned individually it was 
hand, does no LV he student in igno there were few if any f 
rance of what it may mean to her in prepa most part they came from 
ration for continuing her education is not lumber camps and the factor 
an easy problem, but its solution is not to 140,000 white soldiers who 
be made by throwing all of the responsibil this camp, 32 per cent. were 
ty upon either the student or the college. or write the English language. VW 
The high sehool must do what it can to negro draftees the per 
guide its students to choose wisely from  higher—79 per cent. wer 
the abundance which it now places before r write the language they s} 
them. Note: According to Statisties 

Emity F. SLEMAN given out by the general staff, 21 
CENTRAL HiGH ScHoo., of the total number of whit 
W GToN, D. ( army and 51 per cent. of tl 


illiterate. 
THE SOUTHERN ILLITERATES IN THE = eo 
UNITED STATES ARMY siete ietaiaenaittalians Milian 


{6 Ve [a . + ? rin: a0 + " >» ence . > - ~ 
Yes, Lieutenant, I’m goin’ back to my ber of illiterates varied from 5 to 2 


little farm in South Carolina. Thank you = gent depending on the loeality fr 
for all them readin’ and figurin’ lessons. they came. Although even pon 
[ come in the army a buck private and you’ men there was a good number w 
see I’m leavin’ the same way. I guess the pot read or write the laneuage of 


‘ 


reason was I didn’t know how to read and tive country. the illiterates for th 


write. When I get home I’m goin’ to tell part were foreigners and, indeed, 

them that we folks needs schools.’”’ prising extent, those foreigners w 
Joe Sims was saying goodby to the edu- _jlliterate in their own language. 

cational officer in the hospital where he had To see such a large number of 


been for several months. While lying in’ born Americans unacquainted » 
bed recovering from his wounds he had_ written speech of their country 
been taught the three R’s. But how dif- prompted the question as to how thes 
ferent he was from the thousands of Joe ple got along in this complex s 
Simses that entered the army. ours so dependent on written inforn 
The present writer was for some time On closer investigation of the illi 
stationed in a large southern camp. his social and economic environm 


Every month there arrived there thousands discovered that he did not get along 














ey showed a 


S 








was handicapped on all 


lliteraev he was 


n by his 
He 


other localities, 


; } 
nange. coulda iearn 


own little 


st part the illiterate in th 
rom the farm and the factory. 
small and generally rented 
products were mostly pigs. 

At the end of the season 

i divided the product and often 
r them. If these untutored 

d it was d fficult for them 
Llowever, if a store-keeper or 
scovered to be dishonest he 


e trade of all. Nowhere was 
is the 
people 


workers 


at honesty 
simple 
1] 


1 
the situa 


With the mi 
mueh different, for the fae 
located in large citi 


North. 


and custom regulated the 


es, aS SO 


The com 


in the 


tions, 


Although not able, 
thes 
of 10 


27 cents an hour, they either 


transac 


how much 


ealeulate 
ve for six days’ work 
paymaster or went to some 
‘riend who could 
Neither the 


moved 


figure it out 


farmers nor the 
since 


few 


their 


rkers about and 
lid not separate, letters were 
essary. Remembering 

| stationary life it is not surpris 
the necessity 


Poe] 
Teel ’ 


ealled it. In- 


hey should not 
larnin,’’ as they 
placed among 


of 


were 


en schools 


lack interest or 
sted them. 

walled-in people, to these people 
gress by their own ignorance, 
draft board and raked out their 


These dependent farmers and 
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machine-like factory workers soon found 
themselves in a very complex situation 
where every o1 was required to change 
rapidly his mode of life and thought to the 


purpose that he might become an efficient 


soldier, alert and k vying ! i battle 
against the latest devices of scier hese 
ill-elad ‘contemporary ancestors as 


has called them, were put into a 


the business man, the clerk, the Northerner 
T 


the Westerner, the man of different } 
gion, the city tough, and in fact every type 
that is to be found in our society Krom a 
quiet, simple, routinized and isolated lif 
these illiterates were thrust into the ver 
vortex of modern civilization 

On innumerable oceasions he was asked 


his name or to read this 


When he 


not there would appear 


to sign 


‘onfessed that he could 


order. 
on th e faces of the 


soldiers a pecu 


He 


assembled 


“non coms’ or 
look of 


found himself denied transfer to ot 


liar superiority or disgust 


ganizations because in most branches of the 


the 


Instead of being pr m ited he most ofte I 


Service soldier had to read and 


found himself in the 
detail 


kitchen, on a fatigue 


or in a labor battalion. 


he was he found that the fellows who could 
read and write got ahead of him. If he had 


one belief stronger than another it was that 


he was superior to the negro, and yet it was 


painfully evident that the army was put 
ting him at the same kind of work to which 
it was assigning the ignorant negro. This 
apparent similarity was galling to his 
pride. 

But the disadvantages of the literate 
did not end here. In their associations 


soldiers they 


with other were not 


quently poked fun at. Their squad 











might be talking about the latest victory or 
n in the newspaper but the illiter 
ate could only ask questions and get his in- 
Before he 


yn second-handed. came 


in the army there was no occasion to write 
i letter, but now he wanted to tell his 
fa r or mother where he was, and how he 
was getting along. It became more and 
more painful to ask some one to write these 

tters for him. As his company moved 
a it I naturally had a curiosity to see 

} intry, but 1 I g able to read 

signs it Was an easy matter to get lost, or 
in an mbarrassing situation to find him 
self where a sign had forbidden him. 

If the illiterate was a great disadvan- 
tage in the army, if he was the butt of 
many jokes and sly references, if he was 
denied advancement, if he was soe ally 
eoerced at every turn, he was on the other 


de nied 


language if 


hand not an opportunity to study 


his own he wished. In most 


there was a large and thoroughly 


At first they re- 


aM ps 
organized teaching staff. 
sisted the good offices of the teacher, and 
in doing this they were only carrying over 
to ‘‘larnin’’ 


their former resistance as rep 


resented to them by the outsider who came 


and tried to send them to school. In my 
‘ompany there were several illiterates who 
would do the most menial kind of work 


rather than go to school. 


But the constant 


pressure of ridicule and social coercion 
finally changed their minds and they asked 
to be sent to school. It eame to be not an 
uncommon thing to see illiterates marching 
to school by the battalion, and where they 
were wont to carry a gun they were now 
earrying a book. 

Many of these soldiers got to France in 
ne capacity or another, and found them- 


| sick 


sooner or later came the blue-bonneted re- 


selves wounded or in bed. To them 


construction aide, and almost without ex- 
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ception they asked to be taug} 
More 


enrolled in these classes than 


writing and arithmet 


and many is the man who left his 


bed having at once asquired a hi 


and a kn wledge ot his mother ¢ 


1] ¢] lat oe } 
All ne soiaiers Ww 0) rained Somet 


experience Tine 


their army | 


most, for he Was under 


mor 


These 


untut 


] 


only lacked 


but they were 


ignorant ort pres 
The printed page is 


the 


} 


citizen 





and thoughts of his nei: 
who does not read ean not he! 
man apart. 


out of 


The draft plucked 


their isolation and eo) 


with a complex sit 


uation, a m 


ideas and habits, and 


eoerced into changing their w 
teaching them to read they w 
means of further enlightenment 


ress. The 
the 


whie 


ever changing envy 


army gave them ideas ar 
h they can not suppress wl 
home. Indeed when they enter 

most of them did not know even 
nations that were at war. Now t 
only know them but have even been to s 
of these countries. They know m 


things in general and their aequir 
ests will act as a stimulus to furt}! 
ing. 

When Joe Sims went home, as d 
sands of his brothers who had als 
to read, he carried with him a dee 
prestige—he had been in the army 
had served his country. Wher $ 
‘*“We folks needs schools,’’ his words 


earry weight. He knows the disad\ 


of illiteracy and instead of offering 
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duecation as he did once G ge GW. ( mbers | 1d SSiONsS 
ts advocate. ‘X} ed the purp t s as 
numerous walls of isola 
ty man with the farmer, r ties o ge, Towne Scient 
poor, the Northerner with °* he Wt Sel f « 
. . . itior ! iuthor 1 + es noee , +} ‘ 
- foreigner with the na . 
: tral requirements T} ‘ 
terate with the edu e 
] y r ases 
= int itored not only lost his in and are so 1 in! i as 1 + @ +} — 
learned the use and value the schools. W tha vill stin 
word. As one who served a Ss and U rs ter 
: : work O i 
r of men before they wer : ; 
e redit of the teachers and students if t} classif 
y zations, then as a sergeant ; F 
9 . en abe - per tly raised. a 
fficer, and finally as eduea m the 7 , 
I believe the army consciously lage tl cit : 
A P | with more " 
ve extent, pernaps, unknow : 
} ’ , bh] Extensior t ; f 9 - 
much to solve the proble 
( h ne | em Intelligence Tes » es » ot rade 
Harry WEMBRIDGE, were mot hich ; » for th ‘ Rad fe 
1 Morale Officer, U. S. Army ased on the results of these tests as tak 
‘ 1600 et ‘ a 4 q . s 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS ee er ay ee P ae 
SION TO THE UNIVERSITY OF mental alertness. They are valual n suppk 
PENNSYLVANIA menting the reanlte of th, ther ex — 
ing t) , . . 
determining the fitness of In genera r th ndar 
he freshman class of > sch )] y ll t is iv i} i 
. . uneed by Acting r admiss ira I r f of } 
I] P, . mar to g into effect grad + i138 * gy 
| ( ls f all ippl ved scl s _ : 
: . = y w r thre r 8 . rh 
ept and the classificat f 1 
i iverag s iblvy rac 
. , ial Sue Mc enenil 
‘ t WOTK th na class t r 
have done priot ring a z oa abt 
: by the record they mak: ti, ie , ‘ uarters 
> The Se” nd el} ing gra i yg [ i ises W r } “ cK if 
R ege of intelligence exam! . : . good seh 
> ame . nav ) » 
the availability of students . = S 
vh $s gra 5 


} 


first-class school, but whos 


t be high enough to secure a versitv by the student fron 
[hey may secure admission either  pelow the average of th , 
nsive examinations in four sub- iniversity, tl that scl , } - 
which must be English, the of certifying st ts y from t r quar 
il with the applicant; or they f. its graduating Ss ts ents ha 
to take an examination in their me very poo! K t r . r 
. . - > ° fving studs 3 reity i r @ 
use the English language, this is 1g , ” 
; _ entirely 
says supplemented by a general intelligence : 
gt te , . . CARLETON COLLEGI 
ermine the applicant’s menta! 
d alertness, reducing to the lowest THE new cl . building, Leight 
url ( eg t Northfield 


eas minimum mere memory ability. Dr. Hall, of C 
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home economies depart 
. , 
and dietetics lab rator’ 


ne iboratory. a text 


THE NEW YORK CITY 


mark tne 
m dollar fund for 
he “Greater Carlet program.” President 


. the Legislature to provide t 
Donald J. Cowling now traveling through 


Mayor Hyan and (¢ 


Controller, have agreed that 


so appropriation for the Departm: 
the state making stops at numerous cities to 4:5) when the $50,720,880 o 
rdadress : ng ¢ nts ¢ al nn } 1 
addre meet uder ind a A posed budget has been used up 
Car nm College Survey tie ¥ been ¢ 


system faces a suspension 
opened in Minneapolis, and L. L. Pierce has 


funds. The amount estimated 
undertaken the control of the campaign. 


for the ecomil 


Two million dollars of the fund have already 


000,000. 


been obtained, largely through gifts of alumni ' 
ae SP = i Oe ae Anning S. Pra 
The largest gift, in the for California . , “7 
; ee 2 Education, voluntarily 
inds, is valued at half a million dollars, and : ; ee 
: eo f approximately 
was pres ited by |: rederick Goodse] ‘ . " : 
—* . ° from the origina request 
grandson of the founder ot f , 
bringing the amount needed 
The following appointments are annou! ced: down to approxim itelv $78,000 OOO 
»S tobi I , (.I¢ S opkin pro " 
Jesse S. Robinson, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins), pr duces in consequence the deficit 


fessor of economies and business admi 


: made up by the Legi 
sition at Simpson ( , 
I O00 O00. The reduct 
He will offer courses in ; ghee 


, statistics and agricultural eco 
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JLLEGE AND PROFESSOR 
CHANCELLOR 


member of the 
us ft 


Wayne ( 


Chancellor, who was sum- 
members and asked to ex 
irs and what connection he — }js publications a 
resolved a member « 
president leze for the last 
irles Kirchbaum 
nform Professor 
on by 
ference with Professor 
ttee reported his oral 
board signify ng his 
aot 
at 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. Water Ditt S f : 
rVv i? N renwe 








Scott ¢ pany for applied psychology, or 
{ vi ; is been elected president 
N t estern | 


Der ppoint l s ( ‘ I edu 
a psyel 2 i | iftavette Colleg 

Di IRA? W DALI 1p ck 
W D. C., and formerly 


JosepH A I: VART, assistant superinte 


ites of the Middle West, with hea 
Wash 


AFTER twenty years of serviee as a professor 
f Latin at the U 
M. Burnham has 
nalena 


n the de partment « f 


f Cincinnati, John 


niversity of 


been transferred to the 


rraduate with the title of professor 
Latin and romance pale- 
ography, his work being largely limited to 


res¢ arch. 

NOBE! prizes have been awarded to Dr 
Jules B rdet, prof ssor of 
Brussels, and to Dr. 


1 


graphy at Copenhagen. 


bacteriology at 


protessor 


August Krogh, 
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pres dent of the 


During the war 


SOCIETY Vor 








_ 3 
ad iministy I ! 
the University of Borde 


pointed Columbia lecturer 


indation for 1920-1921 and 


Ci llere oO! ion 
Arkansas, to unde rtake the m 
survey of the Fort S 


The staff has 


Dr. A. M 
psychology; Professor S 
Professor H. C. G 
and 
primary supervisor, | 
Arkansas; Professor Frank Har ‘ 
‘aining, Arkansas State Nor 2 
B. Brw 
and Superintendent J 


Ark. 


t training: 


if trades industries: 


Superintendent H. 
Oklah ma; 


ian, Stuttgart, 


Dr. Epcar F. Situ, former pr 
"ni Penn 


dress at the fiftieth anniversar \ 


University of svivania, de 


A. B. 


ropean 


SHow, since 1892 profe 


history at Stanford Univ 


on October 28. He was sixty-four 


THE proposal to consolidate the U 
f Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania ‘ 
Pittsburs 


by State S 


the University of n 
university, made last year 


tendent T. E. Finegan is n 
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trustees 


University 
the Univer- 
nnial anniver 


three milion 


S L500 ") 


Line universit' 


SAWN) Tor 


h $136,000 


L5O.0O00 ¢ C 


engineeri! 


Harriet B. 


Mountford 
ta $100, OO, 
he boar 


pro into conference o1 


shall be under the super system. Authorit 


Committee of Gloucester, 


r of Frankfort has announced 
dowment of one and a half million 
een made to Frankfurt University 
Speyer, the New York banker, in 

his si r, the late Mrs. Edward stated that it w 

board to gather 

» for men and women 
1 under the auspices of Ohio program of ed 


at Delaware, hio, on Should this e 


program for the fi will probably 


ganize the ci 








{ eget 48 | ve ()reg 168 

Reed ( ( 6; Rice Institute, 733; | 
sou Dak », 169; | vi 

| rar 9OH5 I’ niversit f Texa Ri 

University of Utah, 1,800; State Colleg 


nitiated by the Univer 
Summer schoo] 
existed elsewhere for many years At Chicago 
summer quarter is not a summer school; 


ork is required and th 


sam dit given as in the other quarters of 
th scl l year. The attend e this year su 

passed t phenomenal record of 1916 w I 
VAS du T sp eir imstar S lr} it 
tendance this year was due to no unusual cir- 
cumstances. Of the 5,406 students enrolled, 


graduate students and 2,150 were 


”" OSO wer 
the professional divinity, law, 


medic ne, educati and commerce and admin- 


istration. 

[HE opening registration of the Buffalo State 

Normal School is 475, an 

cent. over last September. 

tended the l 
I 


summer school 
600 who registered a year ago. 


increase of 48 per 
1,003 students at 
in comparison with 
A vocational 
added 


transfer and purchase of 


teachers’ training department has been 
which involves the 
valued between forty 
Mr. I. C. Perkins, 
for Rhode Is 


ie teacher training vo- 


mechanical equipment 
and fifty thousand dollars 
formerly vocational director 
land, is the head of tl 
cational department. Training will be given 
\d working and electrical 


Education 


in machine shop, wos 


work The State Department of 
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is di ou d x 
students in rious se 
vill take this i £ 

THE directs rate f the 

scl ist at LD) 

he Dansk Skolemuseu 
j 7 ) li Ou ) / 
s studying the eduea " 


+ "I 
( I rimer 1! 
- wnt y ve ont _ cot — | 
prese movement for re I 
ot the representative of the S 


the representative of the Dey 
seas Trade, at 
children should become profe 
that. they should bee me 
beings.” The directorate, 
such students of educati 
Professor Renning, D 
M. Mortensen, and M. Chris 
viting publications on 
text-books, cata] 


of school apparatus and requ 


Lars¢ n, 


educat 


ogues and samp 


shers and manufacturers 


[THREE amendments t the 
Virginia, regarded is oT my rt 


publie schools of the state, hav 
by two sessions of the genera) 
will be voted on 

of the presidential election. T 
provide that each magisterial d 
stitute a separate school d 
county, city or town and scl 
thorized to raise additional sums 
not to 


property, exceed in tl 


mills on the dollar in any one ys 
portioned and expended in esta 
maintaining the schools, and that 
tween the ages of eight and twel 


compelled to attend school 


TwEntTy-three of the rural scl 


County, Wisconsin, may have t 


ing the coming school year owing t 


and constantly increasing shortags 
It is said that the only way the s 


kept open is for M. M. Haney, ec 





Tuesday, November 
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be allowed 


sixtee hours’ . 
een | mainta 


An xec 


; and 
student program committee, section will 
kkeeping, st 
ology, is chairman, will allow Pn altel 

mALSL 
hours’ work. If the co 


work to 


J. D. Heilman, professor of edu 


There wi 

painting and artistic embroidery, 

ing section 

and domestic 

ngement just completed, the PT's¢ physical training 
versity of Akron, the City will be an intelle 

d the People’s Hospital of Akron lectures -_ hygiene, 

ught into a closer relationship, in opment of children, and 

f training nurses. Young women Jects. The government of Peru 

the training course at the hospital pointed a committee to draft a 

establishment and organizatio1 


weeks, or one college semester, for Polytechnic Institute. The comn 


posed of the directors of the 


nt to the university for a period of 


in the essential scientific subjects, 
of engineers, he school 


anatomy and physiology, hygiene, 


a ; ataee enle 
gy, applied chemistry, nutrition and Yeermary sei 


[his work will amount to two CT@tts. 
ass hours, or quite a little more A “ Hanprook 
pecified in the standard curriculum Teachers.” has been 


ie 


by the national commission on the (Qoynty Council. According 
f nurses. Other courses, of a more Nature the range of subjec 
7 


applied nature, such as drugs and = wide, and all the courses w 


history of nursing, ethics of nurs- experts. Under the heading 


ory of nursing, will be given at tures will be given 
tal, as usual. During the twenty- use of instruments an 
period, the pupil nurse will be put on geography—a course wh 
hospital duty only four hours per’ two years. In addition, the 


that she may have ample time and _ on the past and the future « 
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bra S Ma cs 
Superimposed upor 
population is a sm: 
f y 


iGSs ti Ole Se 


‘heck upon the employment 
who hold dual cit | 


atmosp! ere: Japar ese who were reg 


pments i with the Japanese consul, ar 


claimed by the Japanese 

jects). All of the new standards 

tions have tended to sharply lin 

supply. 

Furthermore, the 

and benuses which have 

sugar industry in Hawa 

and have tended to disru 

nomic structure, have taker 

young men and women 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE — 

THE TEACHER SUPPLY SITUATION IN HAWAII 


Hawaiiat Islands are 


lor? 


‘ 


the elementary 

passenger z re fro 1 San i "ISCO, ne er- dollars per month. 
son one way, is consid rably over >» re Japanese ™ picture 
dollars. During the past few years the publi fields with her baby strapped 
schools have grown rapidly in number and in paid 125 or more per month 
size. Particularly noteworthy has_ bee he Boys can and do drop out of 
growth of the upper grades and high schools sixth grades, and go to w 

The local supply of teachers, over a period exceeding those of their 
of ten years or more, has been inadequate to This astonishing and deplorable dis 
meet the increasing demands. This is due, tween the wages of public scl 
in part, to the absence of a middle class, from and the wages of common unskilled 
which teachers are usually recruited. The only depletes the teacher-supply, 
bulk of MHawaii’s population consists of dissatisfaction among the teachers 
ignorant, imported, peasant labor, brought in in service. 
to work on the plantations. These people The department has prepared, 
(Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Filipino, Rus- sion to the next-session of the leg 
sian, Porto Rican, Portuguese, etc.) have new salary schedule, providing iner 


been imported fi r their muscle, not for their average 25 per cent The departm¢ 
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or FIAWAN 


there iré 240 t ati 


more than 10 years ago, QUOTATIONS 
SALARIES OF CORNELL PROFESSORS 


of transportation costs 
I . 
n teachers 
ln hy > 
plumbing, et: 


+hy Territ: r 


n Tace 
rofessiona 
position to re 
g to make a 

high schools, and establish At this time 

gh schools throughout the is equivaient t 


two. One need 
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for a multitude of reasons una or unwill The obvious way 
till help arrives of providing adequ 

These men are not t etual duffer “ndowment Fund 
Many are recognized leader ieir chose to be renewed ( 
subjects, no 


students, their 


HOW PROFESSORS LIV! 


So much has beet <A d 


the literature of their subject. 
of course, is lacking or they would be I 
: ss cerning the present ec 
gone But that something lacking pr : 
. a . ers that the full seriousness 
a desire for the world’s goods. They are \ 7 : “Ss ; 
" is probably realized in wide cire 
ing to undergo some hardships, to put up with : 
—_ seem reasonable to expect tha 
many inconveniences, and are compelled 
ae ' ss : f material be available 
sacrifice their own scholarly reputations in ‘ hiel 
. . In which respects 
way that is abhorrent to the nature of ; ' 
eae nake retrenchments 
ChLOUSIASL. 
ove. oa — . toe is pinched by the il 
his sacrifice of ideals is the most ; L 2 cer 
. . ’ _ Such information 
eant fact in the whole problem of inadequate -ned. TI 
. . “6 . : tained. ie teacher, 
salaries. Its significance is not only for the 
; > +3 ] 
: ‘" 4 . eacher In at ular, POSssesses a 
man himself but in the last analysis for the ' i <s I : 


; 


‘ge ‘ 
. . _ . . of class consciousness and it is us 
university. That a man, a leader in his sub —"s an and 


ject, and in one ease at least the recognized : 
Saw he consents to drag into the g 


a feeling akin to shame and hum 


leader of the world, should halt, even fenegy 
several years, his output of books and his publicity the dreary sor 
contributions to his science, in a horrible ‘Situation. Indeed, he 
grind to produce “ pot boilers,” is a menace only under desperate economic 


to higher education, and an evidence of Cor- this pressure once removed, he 
nell’s failure to cherish the finest jewels in  Tetire to his inner sanctuary a1 
her crown. No quantity of Sunday supple day regret that he ever pub 
ment features, whether written incognito or washing the baby’s clothes 
signed, can repay Cornell for the loss of a The common tendency 


single serious work of a master mind. argument to a comparis 
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Ch eag } 
nicago departments 


medicine 





Unmarrie 
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Married, no cl 


1 child 

2 or more cl 
1200 
1400 
1600 
1800 
2000 


il 


eaiary* 


2200 
2400 
2000 « 
2500 
3000 
3500 
1000 
5000 « 

Deficit, 1918 


Married 


dren 
1399 
1599 
1799 
1999 


2199 


r- 
2999 
3499 
3999 
10909 
r-+ 
19 


1918-19 


1 or more children 
2 or more children 
3 or more children 
Deficit, 1918-19 
Desire to save minimum of 500 or less 
500-1000 
1000-1500 
1500 or + 
Failed to save one-half of minimum 
Had to omit one 
expenditures 
Were offered higher salary 
of fan 


-half or more of essential professional 


of work 


out university 


Provision ith-poor 


TiAS 


ear as far as this 


irison of conditions at the Univer 
the 


intermediate 


In any comp was poss 
llinois other universities exist In many 


numerically 


sity with 


inadequate funds. 


over the ter 


ified 


after 


of this of an increase 


ence 
rank 
must be taken 


strong ) 
the present acad 

However—and 
the 


by 


between instructor and assistant professor 


» sot F 
into account. started. this mus é 


4 The administration has made no detailed state stated general situation is not mate 


In- fected 


Assistant professors. 


ment concerning its policy in salary matters. these relatively small inet 


ereases in apparently been made for 


salary have 
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ur ranged 


t the 


ry 
( I 


Impressi1o1 
. 


inged unless, 


the dreary 


ne pitifu 
} 


Instructors 

f saving on this salary ($1,500 
until forced to have done 

en a philanthropic surgeon 
ny humiliation; taught sum 
sufficient yearly income, 
retrenchments mentioned have 
Wife stays at home 


As our housekeeping 


r food. 


a heavy 


furniture constitutes 


hed clothing. Cheap rooming 
ysene light—no heat. 

sending wife 
afford 


Use oleomarga 


every summer, my 


as I could not to take 
cheap clothing. 
ll my groceries to 

Have no med 

been 


has 


is insufficient to cover our living 


ng the past five years 


have been eurtailed wherever pos 


lation 


is anything but encouraging 


t preference for teaching, may how 


essary to change. Money earned by 
myself before we were married—and 
we were married—has been 


f ’ 


wife broke down following ‘‘flu.’’ 
ble at university salary to give her 
Left teaching after 
for a commercial posi 


Am 


mforts needed. 
years at it 


early three times the salary. 


and using them when they sl 
t down food in quality 


We 


have 


or books 


immer s 


nments, travel 


1919, $125 


dents; 


few books, cu 


al expe 


and professior 
work, sewing a 
up membershi 
making 


think of payments 


been reduced 


has 


I have 


Rent 


had but one vacat 


Our clothing always has beer 


t sh 1 be 


rer in quality thar 


nld 
I 


is held lower than we 1] 
My 


te., are few and far between 


tifie 
That 


between 


meeting 
$1.700 


her and 


ywstponed 


have | necessary 


food of an inferior quality: 


fron 
ings 


ly me 


for 1918 


room to stu 


strangers 


substit 











cheay thing; deny ourselves the ordinary pleas 
< ther folks iv ill social activities 
( e& most sl the whe Situation makes a 
nar tter 
Small apartment, clothing below standard of 
position, entertainment almost eliminated, et 
General retrenchments food, clothing, medieal 


and the discontinuing of newspapers, 
magazines, all amusements, concerts, et hat are 


ll 
1ot free. Am unable to subscribe to 


relief funds, ete. 


& 
s 
t 


Inferior grades of clothing. Can not wear as good 
clothes as I did 


Have not spent as much on entertainment 


when in high school and college 


We use butter substitutes; I run a garden and 


sole the ’s shoes; my wife makes all her own 


clothing 


Unable to 





take vacations or trips to rel 


who live at distane Buy no books, only clothing 


absolutely necessary. Self-denial in almost every 


thing imaginable 


I have been able to do a little outside work. 
This has been done at night and early in the morn 
ng when I ought to have been resting or think 
ng about my teaching duties and investigations. 
Our home life is simpl I have not purchased an 
yverecoat since 1915, nor have I had many other 

thes The same statement is also true with r 
gard to my wife We have been unable to even 
purchase playthings whi h are essential to the nor 


mal and happy development of children. Ws 


have decided to leave university work in order to 


have these things. Correspondent had previously 
declined an offer in another line of work for $4,000, 


at a time when his university salary was $1,800, 


‘“beeause I trained myself for teaching and liked 


the work.’’) 


ree 


daughter’s 


Assistant 


Savings (set aside for my educa 


tion 


are made by doing without butter, eggs and 
other foods; skimping on clothes and other necessi 
ties and cutting out such things as athletic games, 
entertainments and other similar ‘‘]luxuries.’’ 

food, in- 


Inferior grades of inferior 


+ 


clothing; 
cluding substitutes; ly 


especially lack of help in the 
house. 

My accounts show me that I am not able to sav: 
any more or to live any more comfortably on pres 
ent salary of $2,500 than was possible six years 
ago on an instructor’s salary of $1,200. (Cor 


respondent is unmarried.) 
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Necessary minor operation in 
through earnings of wife 


in food and clothing, in amu 


tior Handicapped in scienti 
Always spent entire salary 
In Jast three years I have s 


with my private income 


Have ‘‘eut out’’ practically 


stayed away from all social 
only clothes I have are those 
tory. Have postponed much 





for whole family and some med 
butter substitutes all the time 

Staying home from scien 
poning the examination of ey: 
a surgical operation and also 
moval of tonsils. Adoption 


with nut butter for substitute ( 





children; resoling of shoes hom 





out all personal service in the hon 





as well as regular hel; No laundr 5 
1917, 
We live very simply; we travel very litt 


our own house work and work arom 


plac My wife does all the sewing for tw 
bers of the family and a good half 
three No servants of any kind. W 
the class who ‘‘ make it do 

Inferior grades of clothing; f 
qualities; postponed beginning 
gram; neglect acquisition of books 
tendance at meetings of ymmittees 
tions 


Associate P 


My life for 25 years has been 
point, otherw 


retrenchment at every 


me thousand dollars from my father 
should have nothing whatever to 


n ease of death. 


Inferior grades of clothing, butt s 
meat redueed. My wife does her wh W [ g 


do not take part in social activities r 
penses for scientific journals; house r 
lected. Could not send wife away for rest ¥ 
urged by physician 

Inferior clothing, manual labor ar 
which I ean not spare time, food substitutes g 


without books, music, ete. Doing with 


Doing without household service. 
do not g 


The figures (for training) 
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real cost, the self denials, and 
ilth during these years of effort 
r education for university work, 
pays his expenses by his own 
ring last two years retrenchments 
the items mentioned and in others 


effort to keep the expenses 
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xpert seamstress and has made 
wn clothing and all of the clothes for 
ve never kept a maid. We figure 


arge saving in these ways, but 


entertainment, most charities 


way, given up most memberships 


meat, ete. Neglected necessary 
f ised inferior grades of clothing 
rior quality. Rather discouraged 









elothing; food of inferior 
saved from university earnings 
on life insurance. 
ye in summer against advice of 
ning dental or medical services; 
rs to house; inferior grades of 
ire to state the subterfuges and 
T H ive had almost no hired 
Entertaining of 
mpossible. Can not afford men 


rsity Club or other social organiza 


i rather trying economy in clot} 

en more so, Wife has had insuffi 
‘help.’’ Have not attended as 
eetings as was desirable. Have 
rable repair work in house myself 
better been done by hired work 
to teach summer school several times 
e is very bad for my heal 
We use much less meat and eggs than 


se butter only once a day in small 


nts are too numerous to mention. 


ly nor myself are as well dressed 


led to stay at home two summers 
Now buy a new suit of clothes every 
nstead of one each year as formerly. 


inferior quality also—We use butter 


lmost exclusively —We have meat two 


a week now, not four or five times, as 


formerly.—We have much less fruit than we want 
and I believe to be helpful.—In general I should 
say that ...I have been able to save only what 
I have made from outside sources 

Apart from retrenchments in standard of living, 
the efficiency of my work at the university has been 
less than it should be because of lack of means for 


continued contact with other workers in my field, 


.g., visits to other laboratories, travel, books, at 
tention at scientific meetings 
Miscellaneous Questionnaires 


Dress like a tramp and put up poor appearance 
before public. 

University teaching would be a luxury which I 
could not afford to indulge in, if my wife were 
not also earning a salary as a teacher in the pub 
: > 
lie schools. 


Not getting married. 


Have worked three summers instead of taking 


vacation (for more than two or three days 

Necessary medical service in family postponed 
three years, so that complete recovery is now 
doubtful. Dental service postponed a number of 
times because of low funds Supply of clothing 


allowed to go very low in entire family because of 


lack of funds. Butter substitutes and storage eggs 


ire used, and the amount of fruit in the diet is 
less than one half of what it would be with suffi 
cient funds. 

Butter substitutes, meat once a week, shabl 
clothing, one new suit in three years. Have done 


my own housework and laundry, et: 


No creamery butter in last two vears. Strictest 


economy in every way has had to be practised 
No vacation involving R.R. fare possibl Car 
not afford service of housekeeper or housemaid 

Have made old clothing serve double time, t 
food to the lowest economical limit; eliminated a 
but essential expenditures (such as books, 


certs, theaters, scientific meetings, « 
AuBrey J. KEMPNER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 


October 1, 1920 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE EFFECTS OF NATIVE INTELLIGENCE 
UPON SCORES IN STANDARD TESTS 


; 


It is the purpose of this study to present 
*h has 


long prevailed in the field of educational 


some evidence against a theory whi 
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mi Irement It has been the practise of 
t ve reported the results of stand- 
1 tests given in the course of school surveys 
ier en Classe schools and sch ol 
ems |! e ber compared, that no allow 
es need be 1 id Tor 1iffe rences nh native 
bilities f the pupils king the tests 
Usual] consideration has been implied 
nly yu etimes has bes explici 
Chu ‘ d the report of the I Ss. Con 
I re ol Educ 2 on the pub e sel 
stem of Memph lenn., the s itement It 


in be safely assumed that the native intelli 
ence of the children of Memphis is equal to 
that of any other city.” In the Gary Survey 
we find that, “the author considers it prob- 
tble that the Gary children represent a normal 
group as tar as the inheritance of average 
mental capacity is concerned.” On the other 
n ind, it Was poll ted out. by the writer and his 
colleague in the report on the results of 
standard tests given in Brookline, Mass., that 
results of subject tests alone, “can only deter- 
mine the present attainments of pupils who 
re actually in the schools. It may be that 
some f the classes are recruited from a school 
population which is inferior, in which case 
it would be unfair to hold a school entirely 
responsible for the work of the pupils. It is 
also poss ble that there may be by chance in 
some of the grades a relatively superior or a 
relatively inferior group.” 

The first striking proof of the fact that 


. 


there are significant differences in the average 


native ntelligence f diff 
appeared whi mental « 
used on a large scale in the 
altogether likely that if su 

imong adults they « t al 
al This article present 

survey in which intellige 
vere used hn connes 

and will endeavor ti sn 

f the latter were probal 


native abilit 


tow! 


whic ese 
a suburb of Boston, Mass 
to have an excellent scl} 
population is largely reside 
one section whicl 3s lar 
factory workers [wo g 
be cor sidered. T) St « 
three sixth, and four seve 


different schools. ‘| 


posed of four classes of 


the Juni 


4 


Ve 


1? 
if 


The first group was given the D 


TABLE I 


ur 


ars. 


> 


Cli 


h 


g¢ Standard 


Stone Reasoning 


he sec 


rv High School. T 
isses are grouped ic 
f work they have d 
f the groups were g 
Tests: 
Courtis Arithmetic, Series 
Test, 
Spelling, ten words from Ayr 


Monroe 


Silent 


Test, 


Reading 


Dearborn-Westbrook Silent ] 


Two different 


intelligence 


Group I. Scores in Subject and Intelligence Tests 


Courtis 


Schoc Grade A dditior Subtra Multipli- 
tion cation 
At Acc At Acc At Acc 


VI-7 9.0 | 66.4'11.6 87.3 9.9 75.0 


A VIl-a 10.6 | 71.9 10.5 | 93.1 10.5 | 84.5 13.6 


VII-5 8.6 61.6 9.1 68.3 10.8 | 87.7 8 
\ V.II-b S.3 60.8:11.9 90.8 9.5) 62.8 8& 
B VII-6 10.0 70.0/11.0 | 87.4 10.7 85.9 12 
yl 8.8 66.7) 9.7' 81.7; 9.0) 73.3 7 
) \ 8.2 73.0 8.0 81.8 7.7' 64.0 5§ 
I V 6.5 80.0 8.5 69.3 6.8' 75.0 6 


B VI-& 6.7 | 53.8! 9.7|70.0 7.5) 61.9 











Division 


Ace 


97 


S6. 


R 
R 


0 


t 
Sto 


Reas¢ 


At 


10.3 
10.4 
10.7 


10.2 





ne Monroe 
ning) £| « 
oak = 
6.8 63.8, 108 
7.6 | 83.0, 132 
7.6 | 57.6, 140 
6.8 | 49.6, 108 
9.0 | 69.0 124 
69.6 108 
3.7 67.6 114 
2.6 69.7 108 
5.8 57.6 124 





24 
3s 
24 
2Y 
1p 
21 


24 


f 


> 
c 
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4 At \ 4 4 ‘ A \ s 
{ l ] 2 i = 
6 { { 1.5 { 9 2.5 { 
7 ri } l H 6 l 2.5 i { 
~ 9 ] ) 7 ~ ) 
| Z y ; “ i ! y 
4 > > ‘ 6 ‘ t 7 6 7.5 ) ) ~ ) { ‘ 
712 718 g ig - ) 3 : 
Pigieieia 8 »1'9/2/7 7 |. " s 8 
8/819 Fisies?ieasl7iz?ss fe yi 9 
xa at ind Group II esi ( ( ild have 
e Army exami n Alpha Ye! nsidered as tied é rank 
he ditterent 1 ( ence ex It | ve ix | eve ive 
the g ups must be tre ited lex ded ist I mu differences id 
be considered s he nks we 
l sted the median scores illowed to st d as , gure - } 
Group I. in the various exan he 
be not ced hat the n W he the ral - separ ests 
divides the « sses int dded, and the rar the I ed tests is 
r three classes eac! ind »btained, this agrees t ’ ked degree \ 
ese groups the maximum differ the rank 1 ( ! nee ¢ linat 
‘ I highest and vest scores Oniy ! class changes I k | as much 
r points Such small differences S ree steps, and the fou wer classe 
I highly significant, but no remain in exact he same re ve position 
s been made to discount this fact A correlation coeflicient of .89 was btained 
1d) by the rank difference squared method b 
sc I] snows the rank of each class in tween the standing lI the stand rd tests and 
te test or part oT a test. Examina- the standing ‘ t e ¢ it 
e scores in Table I. will show that This is higher than some of the correlations 
uses the difference between the between two of the subject tests 
mn be eriai ror 


very small, Group II. furnishes even 


res Ot two classes was 


classes between the purpose « his 


‘ 


tedly some of the 


TABLE Ill 


G& yup Il. Scores iv Subject and Tr te ligence Tests 
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k 
rade 4 MM \ Div I 1s - : > Z - 2 
\ \ \ iN At A \ r 7 “ z J “ 
VIII 2 2 2 l l l l l l 
I VIil-1 2 i 2 2 2 2 2 
I VIII t l t , > y 4 } > 
I Vill j i t t 1 } ; t } { 
1 
}: ’ 
The tour cia es é tl £ 1¢ ir I I ve ot predicted = 
t} ime scho ind the depa ‘ method he te gyence examina \ - 
tr instructio! s used nat a isses Nay clear that there are sig I 2 
‘ e teach T} wert ne ne tive bil es f the 7 
the end of the year so the pupils had beer e up thes ses, and it sex ' 
tine rie sc noc ind u ck r he ru | nee t rt I t hese d Té 3 
the me teachers f eal three ears St ndard test scores 
There would seem to be no way t int Further evidence pointing toward 
fry d rere es I peri ri nee the Var us neiusions I! \ be { I d | t 
( st e basis of differences hers reports of the results of group 
1} ' ri hods of ruct tests which have been give I 


Group classes d the nm 3 appear ences in mental abilities pupils 
lable IV Here we find a much closer agree school systems, different schools, 
ment between the performance on the stan different rooms the same scl ( 
ard tests and the it tellige: ce examination sons which d not take accoul 


seores. When the rank tn the combined tests intelligence of pupils are likely lo great 


is computed it is found to agree exactly wit! injustice to all concerned. A class may 1 
the rank obtained on the n telligence examina a very low record on a subje t test 

tion. As pointed out in the preceding para fact will reflect to the discredit of | pils 
graph, there is no w to account for differ- and teacher. If this class is give 

ences between the classes except on the basis examination it may appear that 

f native ability. Diffs rences in native ab lity posed of ind vidua S of low ment 

quite evidently exist, as the highest A pha and that its a ‘complishmer t is all t 


median is 65 per cent. greater than the lowest expected. On the other hand, te el nd 
[he results of the study of each of these pupils may get credit for good w is the 
' "e31)] f hig seore in snhiect tests 
groups point in the same direction. In Group result of a high score in subject 


— . ° ° rlaacas re nade " of yupils ror 
[.. although the classes varied in the length of classe ire made up of pupil 
tal] ry ‘ r y 
me they had attended school, the schools Me™ abdlity, and are in reality 
plisl ing what might be ¢ pec ed ll 


they were in, and the teachers who taught 
. ] Thus it seems that no valid compar 
them, there was a striking relationship be- : 
] 1: be made unless facts are presented t 
tween the accomplishment in the subject tests : eli : : : . 
native abilities of the pupils, and that ry 

and the showing made on the intel : Mea : 

’ school survey should include some g 
amination. In Group II., where the ordinary i nial 
: = , : of intelligence examination 
factors which might make for differences were 


not present, the relative performances of the Epwarp A. Lr 


classes in the subject tests was precisely what HARVARD UNIVERSITY 











